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After the old man passed us, I 
turned and looked at him again. 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“Macey,” 
carpenter.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“T don’t know exactly. Over 
on the west side somewhere, I 
believe.” 

From the minute I saw him I 
felt I must know him. There was 
something unusual about him. 
_That was no ordinary man, even 
if he did wear a workman’s garb. 

I have several times formed 
sudden attachments for men, and 
have never been sorry. So I felt 
no reluctance in following the im- 
pulse that set me to inquiring the 
next afternoon for Macey, the car- 
penter. 

I found the place, a six-room 
cottage with a good yard. A lit- 
tle to one side and back of the 
house was a small building that 
appeared to be a workshop. 

It was after work hours, and 
they had told me I would prob- 
ably find him there. 

I did not knock at the house, 
but went across the yard to the 
other building and stepped in. 
The old man was dressing a wal- 
nut board. He did not stop or in- 
quire my business, but talked 
along in the friendliest sort of 
way as he planed the board. I sat 
on one end of the bench and 
watched him work, and listened 
to his shrewd good-humored ob- 
servations. 


“eo 


said my friend, “a 


It was the brightness of his 
eyes and the lines of happiness in 
his face that had first attracted 
me. When an old man, especially 
one who has toiled, loves life as 
this one did, there is something 
about him worth knowing. 

“Yes,” he replied, and laid down 
his plane; “but there is one thing 
about it I don’t like. People want 
poor work and ugly work. The 
houses we have to build are most- 
ly ugly and inconvenient. Then 
they use such poor material, and 
build on such shaky foundations. 
I have to do it because they de- 
mand it, and that is my daily 
bread.” A look of regret was on 
his face. 

“That is a beautiful piece of 
wood,” I said, running my hand 
over the smooth walnut board. 
“IT have almost a passion. for 
wood.” 

“So have I.” His eyes lighted 
up. “I have some fine pieces. Let 
me show you.” 

He brought out of a big box a 
dozen or more specimens of wood 
—live-oak, white oak, mahogany, 
hickory, cherry, cedar, all of un- 


usual fineness, and carefully 
dressed. 

“Do you know,” I asked, when 
we finished examining them, 


“why I came up here? I wanted 
to learn your secret. I met you 
on the street yesterday, and I 
knew at once from the light in 
your face that you had learned 


(Continued on page 202) 


Arbor Day Observed 


 — 


The spirit of Arbof Day was 
awakened a little before the time 
appointed by the governor, due 
to an unexpected demand for the 
protection of the orchards in the 
neighborhood of Provo. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, 
April 14, the weather man ad- 
vertised that he would pass out a 
killing frost that evening, and, 
taking the heartless oracle at his 
word, the fruit farmers of the vi- 
cinity began to put their smudge 
pots in order. Owing to the short 
notice and the great amount of 
work necessary the city was 
called upon for help. When the 
mayor asked President Brimhall 
what the school could do he was 
assured that the faculty and stu- 
dent body would render all the 
assistance within their power. 
Accordingly, a mass meeting was 
called at four p. m. and after a 
brief discussion of the situation 
the three hundred men present of- 
fered their services to the farm- 
ers who were in need of help. 
Transportation could not be fur- 
nished for all, but the busy autos 
carried many students and teach- 
ers, along with other volunteers, 
to the “firing line” where they 
worked all night in defense of the 
fruit crop. ; 

Friday morning an appropriate 
program was given in College 
hall. The congregation 
“America.” After the invocation 
President Rose read Governor 
Spry’s Arbor Day proclamation. 
The band rendered a pleasing 
number. An excellent Arbor Day 
address was given by W. L. Wan- 
less. Lavern Sigman sang “There 
is a Flower that Bloometh,” and 
in response to a hearty enchore 
he and Prof. Lund sang “Annie 
Laurie.” B. T. Higgs gave a brici 


sang 
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but interesting talk on the “His- 
tory of Arbor Day at the B. Y. 
U.” Miss Roberts read “A Sis- 
terly Scheme,” and upon furthet 
request by the audience gave a 
short selection in negro dialect. 
The band played and everybody 
adjourned to Temple Hill where 
about 215 fruit trees and the same 
number of berry cuttings were 
purchased by the students and 
teachers and planted in the plot 
east of the campus. 

At 1:30 p. m. began the track 
and field contest between the Col- 
lege and High School, which re- 
sulted in a score of 78 to 47 in 
favor of the College. While the 
final score was no surprise, some 
promising new material was de- 
veloped in the ranks of the High 
School. Some good records were 
made in spite of the wind and the 
fact that some of the contestanis 
had been tending smudge pots al! 
night. 

Followiny are the details of the 
score: 

120-yd..hurdles—Peterson, Ist; 
Tangreen, 2d: Robinson, 3rd. 
Time, 18:45 sec. 

100-yd dash—Henline, Ist; 
Simmons and Olson, tie for 2nd. 
Time, 10 1-5 sec. 

Mile—Jacohs and Holdaway tie 
for Ist; E. Peterson, 3rd. Time, 
a omim. 15: 3-5’ see: 

440-yd dash—Chamberlain, lst; 


Luke, 2nd; Stukie, 3rd. Time, 
34 sec. 

220-yd. hurdles—Simmions, Ist; 
Skowson, 2nd; \V. Baird, 3rd. 
Time, 27 sec. 

220-yd. dash — Chamberlain, 


Ist: T. Oleson, 2nd; Sam Baird, 
3rd. Time, 23 sec. 

Half Mile—-Chamberlain, Ist: 
Jacobs, 2nd; Holdaway, 3d. Time, 
2 min. 14 sec. 

Pole vault—Hans _ Peterson, 
Ist; Dillman, 2nd: Horsley, 3rd. 

Shot Put—H. Peterson, lst: 
Ist; Libbart 2nd: Rose, 3rd. Dis- 
tance, 40 ft. 3 in. 

3road 


jump—S. Baird, lst; 


Henline and H. Peterson tie for 
Distance 19 ft. 10 in. 


High jump— Baird, Ist; Hoop- 


2nd. 


er, 2nd; Robinson, 3rd. Distance, 
St. Zin: | 

Hammer throw—H. Peterson, 
Ist; Libbard, 2nd; Rose, 3rd. Dis- 
tance, 113 ft. . 

Discus—H. Peterson, lst; Hen- 
line, 2nd; Dillman, 3d. Distance, 

8 in. 

Relay won by College—Rose, 
Chamberlain, Simmons and Baird. 
Time, 2 min. 40 sec. 


THE GIFT 
(Continued from page 201) 


some excellent way of life. Some- 
thing that has kept you in love 
with your work and the world.” 

He laughed, a little embarras- 
sed. 

“Young man,” he said, after a 
moment, “there isn’t any secret 
about it. I don’t know that I can 
tell you exactly what you want to 
know. 

“But it seems like this to me. 
When I was a young fellow, I 
noticed nearly everybody wanted 
to do one thing, and had to do 
another to make a living. Gen- 
erally they got sour, and hated 
the work they had to do. I al- 
ways loved wood, and it was my 
notion to make something per- 
fect out of it. I had to work at 
the carpenter’s trade to make a 
living, but I fitted up a place 
here, and when the day of doing 
ugly work was over, I’d come in 
here and work out my own idea.” 

“And some of the 
work?” | asked, eagerly. 

“It’s in there.” He pointed to 
a back room. 

“May I see?” 

Ife took a key out of the watch- 
pocket of his overalls and un- 
locked the door. 

I do not remember that any 
picture or painting ever gave me 
the entire satifaction that 1 felt 
on looking round that room, 

Here, worked out in loving pa- 
tience, was the expression of a 
man’s life. It was more than po- 
etry, more than color. It was 
poetry, color and_ sculpture 
worked out in wood. And through 
the perfection and harmony of 
the workmanship ran a strong 
sense of usefulness. 

The first thing we examined 


where is 


was a bookcase. 

“T worked- nine months on 
that,” he said. 

And I did not wonder when I 
noted the perfect symmetry, the 
faultless joints, the marvelous 
finish of the wood. 

There were many articles, and 
all of them seemed to me to be 
the consummate expression of 
art, workmanship and adaptabil- 
ity. . . 

The thing I most admired was 
a library table. It was so simple, 
so finely finished, so perfect in 
outline, then I lingered over it 
lovingly. 

“That is art,’ I said. “Art ap- 
plied to things of daily use. I 
never saw a more beautiful thing 
than that table.” 

He was evidently pleased, but 
said nothing. He seemed almost 
shy here among his creations. I 
imagined he felt that he was lay- 
ing bare his too intimate self. 

| hesitated several minutes to 
ask the question in my mind. I 
was almost afraid to, yet I want- 
ed that table as I had never want- 
ed a thing of wood. 

“Will you sell it?” I asked, at 
last. 

He shook his head. “I never 
sell them,” he said. “That’s part 
of my theory. A man should 
have something of his very best 
that he won’t exchange for mon- 
ey.” 

I certainly showed my disap- 
pointment, but I appreciated his 
feelings. 

“T will not sell it, but I will 
give it to you,” he said, simply. 

“Oh, no!” I was embarrassed. 
“IT could not take it for nothing.” 

A look of disappointment came 
into the carpenter’s face. 

“T am sorry,” he said. 
in hopes you would.” 

“Why, there is nothing I would 
prize so much,” I answered. “Bit 
it represents so much of your 
time and work.” 

“That is why I wanted to give 
it to you. I think you under- 


stand it and love it.” 


“T was 


“Thank syou,. 1 sdidr: “"r wall 
take it. Do you give many 
away?” 
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Domestic Science in the 
High School. 


By Zina Taylor. 


Why do girls take Domestic 
Science at school when they can 
learn to cook from their mothers 
or from cook books? 

In the first place the mothers 
may know much about cooking, 
but they never teach the science 
to their girls. The cook books 
may be good, but we refer to them 
only for the recipes they contain, 
and then how many times do we 
spoil the dishes we are making, 
just because we use _ heaping 
spoonfuls when the cook books 
call for level measurements. 

But what value is science in 
connection with cooking? Sci- 
ence has an intrinsic value in con- 
nection with cooking. By scie1ce 
we learn the composition and nu- 
tritive value of the different foods, 
the requirements of the body in 
health, the functions of the food, 
the blending, or the putting to- 
gether of the foods in such a way 
that they will not interfere with 
digestion and also to get right 
proportions of the food materials. 

A person trained in Domestic 
Science is not simply a cook, she 
is a chemist and a dietary expert, 
understanding both the theory 
and practice of her art. She must 
above all prepare her food in a va- 
riety of ways to suit the ages, 


conditions, and fortunes of men 
and has to consider not only the 
mere nutritive value of its pro- 
ducts, but also what may be 
termed the aesthetical value which 
may be defined as the value aris- 
ing from the liking, or disliking 
which various persons with cer- 
tain natural or acquired tastes 
manifest toward certain products 
and preparations. 

What are the practical values 
derived from Domestic Science? 

These are some what I consid- 
er the most practical: “Better 
housewife, art and science of 
cooking and serving, planning of 
meals, adaptability. of foods for 
age, labor, sickness, economic 
training, planning, furnishing, 
care and decoration of home, and 
the sanitation of home and cook- 
ing. 

Why should a girl study Do- 
mestic Science? Because she de- 
sires to learn how to make food 
materials more attractive and ap- 
petizing. Her knowledge should 
enable her. with 1 limited income, 
to set a table that will give more 
pleasure than could her sister, 
even with wealth at her command. 

Because she will learn how to 
put everything to its best use and 
thus, while her results are of su- 
perior quality, her expenses are 


but a fraction of those necessary 
for her sister. Because she will 


‘carn the needs of the human body 


and hence be able to supply them 
and avoid a large percentage of 
the sickness which she and others 
would otherwise have to meet. 
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“Whenever I find a man that 
appreciates it, I give him what 
he wants. I imagine,” he added, 
apologetically, ‘“‘that every time 
he sees it I'll be telling him what 
is a good piece of work, and when 
he remembers that the good will 
of a gift went with it, he will 
think kindly of old man Macey.” 

“Wes,” said, humbly, “I think 
he will, and will be a better man 
for having known one who never 
sold his best.” 

—Youth’s Companion, 
Oct. 17, "BF, 


“BE ASHAMED TO CATCH YOUR- 
SELF IDLE WHEN THERE IS SO 
MUCH TO LEARN.” 

ie «ike 


BEAUTY MUST COME BACK TO 
THE USEFUL ARTS, AND THE 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS BE 
FORGOTTEN. IF HISTORY WERE 
TRULY TOLD, IF LIFE WERE 
NOBLY SPENT, IT WOULD BE NO 
LONGER EASY OR POSSIBLE TO 


DISTINGUISH THE ONE FROM THE 
OTHER. IN NATURE, ALL IS USE- 
FUL, ALL IS BEAUTIFUL. IT IS, 
THEREFORE, BEAUTIFUL BE- 
CAUSE IT IS ALIVE, MOVING, RE- 
PRODUCTIVE; IT IS, THEREFORE, 
USEFUL BECAUSE IT IS SYMMET- 
RICAL AND FAIR. 
—Emerson. 
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Manual Training as an 
Educational Factor 


By B. F. Larson: 
Manual training is in our 
schools, common schools, high 


schools and colleges, to stay. It 
will stay because high thinking 
men and women have proved its 
worth and earnestly declare its 
value in an educational curiculum. 

If the social value of manual 
training were its only virtue, no 
other school 
could take its place. 


common subject 
We are soc- 
Every act of our 
lives influences, directly or indi- 
rectly, the lives and actions of our 


fellows. If 


ial beinngs. 


we live well we are 
adjusting to environment in such 
a way that happiness may come to 
others as well as to ourselves. If 
I solve a problem in arithmetic, 
joy comes to me, but others do 
not sense it. I may help my slow 
brother, but I rob him of the hap- 
piness of achievement when I do 
so. When I learn to spell a new 
word is there any special uplift to 
others? Thus we may go through 
many of our school achievements 
and notice in each case the same 


result. When the third grade 
girl makes a work basket as a 
present for mother, the skill of 


workmanship and thought of 


achievement gtve happiness, but 
it cannot be campared in worth to 
the joy which comes from the idea 
that it is for mother. The one 
may tend to develop selfishness, 
but the other not only cements 
the love of parent and child for 
each other, but instills within the 
child a love for a service to all 
humanity. Isn’t this principle the 
highest ideal. of Christianity ; 
Isn’t Christ’s life evidence of this 
truth? Then a little further: 
Think of the effect upon the rece- 
iver of a gift,which represents the 
best efforts of another. Volumes 
upon the social 
value of manual training. It will 
do as much as any other factor to 
break social barriers and 
induce man to love his fellow man 
and hence his God. 

Manual training, through its 
visible, tangible results, is a great 
stimulus to industry and _ thrift. 
It teaches men and women to see 
and utilize the value of things in 
their immediate environment and 
to build up the world by becom- 
ing home builders. 

Physical health and strength is 
given to the school boy and girl 
by providing for them invigorat- 
ing exercise which causes good 
circulation, deep breathing and 
correct habits of standing and sit- 
ting. Thus many children are 
taught to avoid the attitudes 
which distort the moral, mental 


may be written 


down 


and physical beauty of thousands 
of honest toilers. 

It is probable, and quite possi- 
ble, that the employee will be 
more appreciated by the employer 
who has learned the difficulties of 
hard work. 

Self-activity is a source of de- 
velopment and manual training, 
therefore, deserves a high place in 
education. 


MANUAL LABOR. 

WE ARE ALWAYS IN THESE 
DAYS ENDEAVORING TO S#PAR- 
ATE INTELLECT AND MANUAL 
LABOR; WE WANT ONE MAN TO 
BE ALWAYS THINKING AND AN- 
OTHER TO BE ALWAYS WORK- 
ING, AND WE CALL ONE A GEN- 
TLEMAN, AND THE OTHER AN 
OPERATE; WHEREAS THE WORK- 
MAN OUGHT OFTEN TO BE 
THINKING, AND THE THINKER 
OFTEN TO BE WORKING, AND 
BOTH SHOULD BE GENTLEMEN 
IN THE BEST SENSE. AS ITIS WE 
MAKE BOTH UNGENTLE, THE 
ONE ENVYING, THE OTHER DE- 
SPISING HIS BROTHER; AND THE 
MASS OF SOCIETY IS MADE UP 
OF MORBID THINKERS, AND MIS- 
ERABLE WORKERS. 

—John Ruskin. 


sn aes 


“WORK IS A THING DONE BE- 
CAUSE IT OUGHT TO BE DONE 
AND WITH A DETERMINED END.” 


Oe 


“IT IS A HEART INTEREST IN 
THE SUBJECT THAT GIVES ONE 
THE GREATEST STIMULUS IN 
TOIL.” 


Peas S 
“NEITHER DAYS, NOR LIVES, 


CAN BE MADE HOLY OR NOBLE 
BY DOING NOTHING IN THEM.” 


The Value of Manual 
Training to the High 
School Boy 


By Ole Christiansen. 


The High School boy should 
have a well balanced course of 
study that will produce a harmo- 
nious development of the whole 
being. It is acknowledged by the 
leading educators that the more 
practical a study can be made the 
better will be the success. 

The laboratory method is pre- 
eminently the most practical one 
in teaching, for in it the student 
can handle the subject and note 
the changes in phenomena. Here 
the theoretical abstractions be- 
come changed into actual concrete 
things that can be readily assimi- 
lated. 

There are, however, only a few 
subjects that can be taught in 
connection with laboratory work 
and they do not provide for the 
contiguous training of the mind 
and hand, as in manual training. 
The mind and the hand are allies; 
the mind speculates and the hand 
tests its speculations in things. 
Nothing can be fully learned 
without the final act of doing. 
The average High School curri- 
culum is composed almost entire- 
ly of abstractions. The student 
has to cram facts without a prac- 
tical application or response and 
at the end of school, not having 
had a chance to apply mental ac 
quisition in a practical way, he 
has forgotten much and he has 
no confidence in himself. Such 
a young man will never accom- 
plish much for himself or society 
without continuous reviews. In 
school work the mind requires 
a change or it will become dui! 
and abnormally developed. 

Manual training creates conf- 
dence and a desire to strike out 
and do things. The world will 
never become any better by simp- 
ly knowing without action, but it 
is the doing that counts. By the 
correlation of the theoretical and 
the practical subjects there is a 
combination that will result in a 
well-balanced mind and bo-ly, the 
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development of character an! the 
evolution of the innate qualit‘2s 
cf the future man. 


THE PRAYER OF THE HONEST 
WORKER. 


“I WANT MY WORK TO BE AS 
PERFECT AS A TREE. THE LONG- 
ER IT LIVES AND THE OLDER IT 
GROWS, THE MORE USE IT IS TO 
THE WORLD. IN ITS INFANCY 
ITS SHADE MAY HARBOR NAUGHT 
OF MORE CONSEQUENCE THAN 
THE MEREST BUG CRAWLING 
OVER THE SAND TO HIDE FROM 
THE SEARCHING RAYS OF THE 
SUMMER SUN. BUT THE TIME IS 
SURE TO COME, IF THE GROWTH 
CONTINUES UNMOLESTED, WHEN 
BIRDS MAY BUILD THEIR NESTS 
IN ITS BRANCHES, OR HOP FROM 
LIMB TO LIMB WHILST THEY 
SING THEIR MORNING SONGS. 
THE WEARY TRAVELER MAY 
REST BENEATH ITS SHELTERING 
BOUGHS. THE MIGHTY TREE 
SHALL BE A THING OF BEAUTY 
AND A JOY FOREVER. 

I WANT MY WORK TO BE AS 
PERFECT AS THE ARBUTUS 
FLOWER. AT FIRST IT IS ONLY 
A BUD UTTERLY INCONSPICUOUS 
AMONG THE BROWN LEAVES OF 
THE LAST YEAR’S GROWTH; BUT 
ERE LONG IT OPENS WIDE IT’S 
TINY PETALS AND ALL THE COM- 
PLETENESS OF ITS SWEETNESS 
AND BHAUTY STANDS REVEALED 

I WANT MY WORK TO BE AS 
PERFECT AS THE SONG OF THE 
HERMIT THRUSH. FAR AWAY IN 
THE DEPTHS OF THE FOREST HE 
SINGS FOR HIS MAKER AND H!S 
MATE, UNCONSCIOUS OF THE 
LISTENER WHO STANDS BELOW, 
ENTRANCED WITH THE MARVEL- 
OUS MELODY. 

I WANT MY WORK TO BE GOD’S 
WORK. MAY IT NEVER BE DON 
FOR IT’S OWN SAKE OR FOR 
MINE, BUT ALWAYS AND EVER 
FOR THE GOOD OF OTHERS, THH 
RIGHTING OF THE WORLD AND 
THE GLORY OF HIM WHO BLESS- 
ED HUMAN LABOR THROUGH TIi® 
CURSE OF ADAM’S FALL.” 


“Tt may be proved, with much 
certainty, that God intends no 
man to live in this world without 
working; but it seems no less evi- 
dent that He intends every man 
to be happy in his work. It is 
written: ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow, but it was never written: 
‘In the breaking of thy heart.’” 

—John Ruskin. 
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Elegance of style, combin- 

ed with lasting qualities, 

is our sole aim in the 
shoe line 


Every woman knows the sat- 
isfaction in wearing properly 


constructed foot-wear. Our 

spring, line of ladies’ ox- 

fords are ready for your in- 
spection 


In them pou will note the discriminations 
we use in choosing, materials, patterns 
and lasts, that make our shoes so 
distinctive 


R.R. IRVINE & SON 


Some men. never see the oppor- 


| tunity close at hand. Are you 


one of these? Or do you wear 
Star Brand Shoes because they 


are better. If you do not 


get wise and 


Walk on Stars 


Sold Only By 


Fletcher & Thomas 
Company 
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The annual exhibition of this 
year will show some very inter- 
esting work in clay. The illus- 
tration shows some of the possi- 
bilities — especially in object 
modeling and potterv. This work 
was done by the children of the 
elementary grades. The native 
clays of this region work satis- 
factorily in the hands and are of 
the quality that fires well. Now, 
that the kiln has been obtained 
for the use of the department, the 


work in this line is much more 
practical. 

> + > 
IF A MAN— 


CAN PREACH A BETTER SER- 
MON, 

WRITE A BETTER BOOK, OR 

MAKE A BETTER MOUSE TRAP 

THAN HIS NEIGHBOR— 

THO’ HE BUILD HIS HOUSE IN 
WOODS— 

THE WORLD WILL MAKE A 
BEATEN PATH TO HIS DOOR. 

—Emerson. 


oo ¢ 


Picture on page 204 shows how 
very practical is the work given in 
wood. The work of the courses 


in iron is fully as_ practical. 
Things are made by the student 
that are of immediate use to him. 
Some problems must necessarily 
be academic but the ultimate 
work is practical and also creative 


cn the part of the worker. 


“ALL GOOD WORK 


IS A PRAY- 
ER.” 
¢ + ¢+ 


“BLESSED IS THAT MAN WHO 
HAS FOUND HIS WORK.” 
> + + 
“IF YOU WANT THINGS DONE, 
CALL ON A BUSY MAN—THE MAN 
OF LEISURE HAS NO TIME.” 
> + + 


“TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE IN- 
CULCATED WITHOUT CONSCIOUS 
POWER TO DIRECT IT TO USE- 
FUL ENDS [S VALUELESS.” 


+ + 


“THERE MUST BE WORK DONE 
BY THE ARMS, OR NONE OF US 
COULD LIVE. THERE MUST BE 
WORK DONE BY THE BRAINS, OR 
THE LIFE WE GET WOULD NOT 
BE WORTH HAVING.” 

o* + + 


The work in constructional 
sewing and dressmaking, gener- 
ally, is very practical. Girls are 
taught to make the clothing that 
they wear. Good judgment is so- 
licited at all times, especially in 
the adaptation of styles and fa- 
shions. Any one will readily see 
that this is necessary because of 
the general 
general 
shion. 


inconsistency and 
unartistic whims of fa- 
A well educated girl or 
woman will use her own devel- 
oped judgment and refined taste 
in this regard, and there is no 


question but that she will be 


or at least cos- 
tumed in an artistic and becom- 
ing manner—if that is to have 
consideration—and it event- 
ually must have. 


“well dressed” 


any 


Good Shoes 


Our shoes are made in factor- 
ies that are famous the country 
over for high-grade work. 


)CGaRD3RO 


THE ONE PRICE FOOT FITTERS) 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


Ind. Phone 184-D 
Bell Phone 183-Black 
Bell Phone, Residence, 157-Z 


Anderson & Larson 


PROVO'S 


Popular Photographers 


ARE NOT EXCELLED IN UTAH 


Studio: 32 West Center St. 


That Dollar 
How Far Will It Go 
9 


That’s the question you’re most 
interested in. 


So were we when we bought 
our Fall and Winter stock. 


That’s why your dollar will 
bring you more quality, more 
style, more satisfaction HERE 
than in any other store in town. 


A comparison of goods and pri- 
ces will prove it. 


Geo. Passey & Go, 


“The Home of Good Goods ” 
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LET ME BUT FIND IT IN MY 
HEART TO SAY, 

WHEN VAGRANT WISHES BECK- 
ON ME ASTRAY; 

THIS IS MY WORK; MY BLESSING, 
NOT MY DOOM; 

OF ALL WHO LIVE, I AM THE ONE 
BY WHOM 

THIS WORK CAN BEST BE DONE 
IN THE RIGHT WAY. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES 
IN EDUCATION. 


An extract from an address by 
F. M. Driggs, of the School of 
the Deaf and Blind, Ogden, Utah: 

Possibly the movement which 
is most wide-spread today is that 
movement toward industral edu- 
cation in our schools. The time 
has come when we must teach 
our children not only the value 
and importance of labor, but to 
honor the man who toils. The 
manual training and domestic sci- 
ence courses already introduced 
into some of our schools have 
awakened a great interest in the 
subject of industrial education. 
Many educators insist that we 
shall extend these courses, some 
of them advocate the introduction 
of trades and vocational training. 
In its declaration of principles at 
Denver, the National Education- 
al association declares that the 
~ changed conditions of the twen- 
tieth century demand the estab- 
lishment of free schools whose 
purpose shall be the training of 
our youth for commerce and the 
industries, as well as for the pro- 
fessions. Is there any danger of 
getting over-ambitious for indus- 
trial training? 

The old idea was education 
for scholarship and it has often 
been expressed by parents in this 
injunction, “Professor, here is my 
son, take him and educate him so 
well that he will never have to 
work as I have worked.” 


We Now Handle the Baldwin Line of 
Pianos by the car loads 


“Tone-sustaining, power and a tone 
that sings’’ are the particular char- 
acteristics of the Baldwin Piano 
which have endeared the same to 
the hearts of the greatest living 
musicians of the world. 


ifs Ra a eR Tar Oe ER RIOE SST 


Barton & Blake Furniture Co. 


DO YOUR BANKING WITH 


Prubo Commerrial & Sabings Bank 
CAPITAL $100.000 


REED SMOOT, President C. E. LOOSE, Vice-Pres 
J.T. FARRER, Cashier J. A. BUTTLE, Asst. Cashier 


Corner Center and Academy Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


Farrer Bros. ® Co. 
| The Leaders | 


In Ladies’ Suits, Dresses and cloaks 


Its a Pleasure to Show Them 


29 to 33 ACADEMY AVE 
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To my mind it is almost crimi- 
nal for a fond parent to allow 
John to remain in bed while he 
lights the fire, milks the cows, 
chops the wood and does all the 
work. To me it is not kindness to 
let Mary sleep while mother pre- 
pares the breakfast, sets the break- 
fast table and puts the house in 
order. Home duties are the vital 
duties of life. We are striving to 
make a better home for a better 
child, to make a better earth and 
a better home for mankind, for 
the vast majority of our people 
earn their living by working with 
their hands. 


Should not the injunction be, 


“Give us this day our daily 
work ?”’ 
“Education cannot be‘ looked 


upon as an avenue to a life of 

ease, nor as a means of giving one 

man an advantage over another 

whereby he may exist upon the 

fruit of that other’s labor and the 

sweat of that other’s brow.” 
Clee TGR 


Nixon, reading (serman—Das 


ist sehr in der restaurant (inter- 
essant.) 
Se 


Dr. Junior—-The nursing class 
will mcet at 11 o'clock teday. 
Junior Prep.—This is the last 
call for breakfast. 
OF oe > 


“HE MOST LIVES WHO THINKS 
MOST, WHO FEELS THE NOB- 
LEST, AND WHO ACTS THE BEST.” 

Nie Soma 


On May 6th and 14th, June 4th, 11th, 
18th and 27th; July 7th and 29th; 
August 4th; Sept. 14th and 23rd, the 
D. & R. G. R. R. Co. will sell tickets 
good for ten days on the going trip 
with stopover privileges to the fo'low- 
ing points and return. 

Final return limit October 31, 1910. 

Rates: Denver, Co'o. Springs and 
Pueb‘o, Colo., $22.50; Omaha, Neb., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Atchison, Kans., Leavenworth, Kans., 
Kansas City, Mo., $40; St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., $52; St. Louis, 
Mo., $49; Peoria, Ill., $51.10; Chicago, 
Ill., $55. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


lord) 
{DEAL HAIR BAZAAR 


115 N. Academy Ave. Provo, U. 
Switches, Puffs, Rolls, Etc. 


Fine Line of Jet Pins, Combs and Bandeaus 
Theatrical Costumes 


Take Care 


of your hair. To have it treated 


properly call up Bell Phone 133 


Red and make an engagement. 
Shampooing and Drying by 


the latest methods. 


On and after April ist, our address will be 


272 West Center St. 
Maiben Glass & Paint Co. 


Provo Steam Laundry 


J ee Keep. Glean 
ALL MODERN MACItHNERY 


J. N. Gulick, Prop. 
377 WEST CENTER STREET 


You Want Cash 
We Want Fruit and Produce 
Bring Yours to Us, and Get Cash, We are UTAH’S LARGEST HANDLERS 


The Wm. M. ROYLANCE CO. Provo Utah 


Branches at Pleasant Grove, Springville, and Clearfield 


Both Phones 


PIERCE, IVER JOHNSON EDISON’ PHONOGRAPHS 
and SNELL BICYCLES and Records always in Stock 


RALPH ARCHBOLD 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 
Official Headquarters for B. Y. U. Gymnasium Goods 
Bell Phone 71 Red 168 West Center St. Provo, Utah 


Quality 


Is the only feature of 


Merit 
ina 


‘Luxury 


Hence 


Milk Chocolates 


Meet Every Expectation 


30 to 60 cents Everywhere in the Pretty 
Red Packages 


SAY “STARTUP'’S” AWAYS 


